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THE LAW 


wanted him! 


THE UNDERWORLD 
admired him! 
and 
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WOMEN 


loved him! 


RONALD 

COLMAN 

.. in 

RAFFLES 


Presented by 

SAMUEL GOLDWYN 


The dashing romance of 
an Amateur Cracksman who 
outwitted with audacious 
cunning, the keenest minds 
of Scotland Yard. 


Tantalizing adventure! 
Mystifying climaxes! 
Rollicking Romance! 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


■ssay 


Tabloid Section Radio Play 


In another section of this book will be found 
a magazine gotten up in tabloid form. This 
set-up is ideal for use in conjunction with a 
mystery picture of the calibre of "Raffles." 
Read the instructions on the back page of the 
tabloid magazine and have reprints of the sec¬ 
tion made for insertion in your local newspaper. 
An additional sheet gotten up like an illustrated 
daily paper with large photographs and 
screaming headlines could be printed locally as 
a cover for your SCREEN STORY MAGAZINE. 


Distribute copies of this picture paper from 
your theatre and on important street corners 
in town. Engage newsboys to ballyhoo the dis¬ 
tribution by shouting "Extra! Raffles Is At 
Large;" "World's Master Criminal Commits 
Most Daring Robbery of Career" and other 
sensational announcements certain to attract 
attention. 


Have the local dealers who advertise on the 
last page of the sheet give out copies in their 
shops and enclose them in packages they 
deliver. 


15—Two Col. Ad (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


Essay Contests 


Newspapers are eager to work with you when 
there are such widely known figures as Ronald Col- 
man and "Raffles" concerned. Likely subjects for 
newspaper essay contests include: 

"Ronald Colman is the screen's greatest lover." 

"Ronald Colman is my favorite talking film star." 

"Could Sherlock Holmes have tracked Raffles to 
earth?" 

"Why is Raffles one of the world's most glamorous 
criminals?" 

"Ronald Colman is at his best in parts such as 
’Raffles'!" 

"How would you set about capturing Raffles. 

"Could love reform a devil-may-care spirit like 

'Raffles'?" 

"Raffles is Robin Hood come to life in a modern 
setting." 

" 'Raffles' ranks with the most fascinating mystery 
novels ever written." 

"Stories like 'Raffles' makes the best talking pic¬ 
tures." 

"Few adventurers had the daring of 'Raffles'." 

Have all entries to the contests limited to 150 
words at the maximum. Interest the local schools 
to conduct contests of their own. Offer free admis¬ 
sion to those writing the best articles in each insti¬ 
tution, and have local merchants offer merchandise 
as prizes. Mount the contesting articles on a large 
display board set up in your lobby. • Get the editor 
to run pictures of the winners. Set apart special 
matinees at which the different schools are given 
special admission rales. 


Cavalier 

of Crime! 


He toyed with the 
law , he dabbled in 
crime but a beautiful 
girl was more than 
his match in the 
game of love! 
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Livelier than "Bulldog 

m 

Drummond," more ex¬ 


citing than "Con¬ 

A' ■■ 

demned!'' filmdom's 


/king of adventurers lives 
^amazing romance as the 
most fascinating char¬ 
acter in all book or 



j stage fiction! 


] DASHING! 
DARING!! 

pl ( 

Wt' 

THRILLING!!! 


The Samuel Goldwyn office has prepared a 
tabloid playlet of "Raffles." It is something of 
a dramatic reading for four characters, suit¬ 
able for amateur society or for radio enter¬ 
tainers. Without divulging the story of the 
picture, it is an excellent key note to the pro¬ 
duction. The idea builds itself up in a steadily 
mounting climax, ending instead in a complete 
question, whereupon the announcer cuts in^fc 
tell of the engagement of the picture on a cer¬ 
tain date. The running time is about five 
minutes. Complete directions are given, both 
for the stage and the radio. 


Copies may be obtained without cost from 
the Samuel Goldwyn office, 729 Seventh Ave¬ 
nue, N. Y. C. 


Local Raffles 


So popular has the story of "Raffles" ‘be¬ 
come that often times newspapers refer to 
criminals as "Modern Raffles Caught," "Girl 
Raffles Makes Get-away." Get your local 
newspaper editor to dub any criminal active 
about the time your picture is going to op^iL 


"a Raffles." 



Colman Biography 


Obtain from your nearest United Artists exchange, 
r from the Samuel Goldwyn office at 729 Seventh 


Avenue, N. Y. C., a new and lively autobiography of 
Ronald Colman. This interesting serial is prepared 
in five installments, and is in ideal form fo(? news¬ 


paper i 


< 


Prepared in its entirety by Mr. Colman, if is the 
first authentic life story of the famous star. It can 
be illustrated with photos. 


A Cricket Game 


In "Raffles," there is the first interesting repre¬ 
sentation of this famous English sport on the screen. 
In many sections of the country, particularly Canada, 
New England and the Northwest, there is an aggres¬ 
sive interest in the game that can be capitalized 
in the picture. 




When there is no cricket team or club, a tie-up 
might be made with a Y. M. C. A. Through sporting 
goods dealers bats and equipment may probably be 
obtained at special rates or possibly as prizes. 


The Samuel Goldwyn Office at 729 Seventh Ave¬ 
nue, New York City, has prepared a compact de¬ 
scription of the game, rules, etc., that is available 
without cost to exhibitors. 


14—Two Col. Ad (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 
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POSTERS- 

PUT THEMl 

TO work! 

The spirit and fascination 
of "Raffles" are reflected in 
the posters prepared for your 
use on this picture. Double 
up on the quantity of paper 
you generally order. The sales 
appeal of these displays fully 
justifies the increased ex¬ 
pense. 

The subjects in your "Raffles" posters can also be used for shadow 
box and cut-out exhibits. For instance, an attractive shadow box 
can be made up from the six-sheet. Cut out the lovers and place 
them in the foreground of the display. Place the third figure in 
the background. 

Throw amber and pink lights on the foreground and blue lights 
on the background. At the base of the display in yellow against 
a dark surface letter copy selling the mystery and romance of 
"Raffles." 


A Real Marquee Stunt . . . 

Mount cut-outs of the large reproduction of Ronald Colman in 
the twenty-four atop of your marquee against a dark compo-board 
background. In a circular formation letter the title of the picture 
Above the illustration. Focus a strong spot on the display so as to 
Achieve the effect indicated. 



Sp ace Stealing Ads 

Every ad in this campaign book was planned along original lines to provide 
you with displays entirely different from anything your competition may carry 
in the newspapers. Not only do they sell the production through their illus¬ 
trations and text, but they are so 
^Jaid out as to compel scrutiny by 
readers. Besides being distinctive, 
each ad has definite pictorial 
charm. If you prefer to make up 
your own layouts you will find these 
designs particularly well adapted 
for such changes. Original ad sug¬ 
gestions will be found on page five. |g—One Col. Ad Slug 

(Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 
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THE NEMESIS OF 
SCOTLAND YARD! 

Ronald Colman in his 
greatest role as a modern 
Captain Kidd of Crime and 
a quixotic Don Juan of hearts. 

As thrilling as "Con¬ 
demned!"; as auda¬ 
cious as "Bulldog Drum 
mond." 





Jamuel Goldwyn presents 

RONALD 

GOLMAN 



The daring adventurous exploits of an 
Amateur Cracksman, suave, and de¬ 
bonair, who pitted his wits against the 
greatest detective minds; who held in 
his hand the secret password to hidden 
treasures and feminine hearts! 

UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


A Smash-Bang Newspaper Serial 
in 10,000 Words.FREE 

A 10,000 word serialization of "Raffles" has been prepared, which is 
ideal feature material for every newspaper in the country. Its exploita¬ 
tion value is tremendous. 



This is the first tabloid presenta¬ 
tion of one of the world's most fa¬ 
mous mystery stories, — based on 
the adventures of a character that 
for twenty-five years has been 
world famous. Newspapers will be 
delighted to get the opportunity 
of publishing this famous thriller, 
more exciting than ever in its 1930 
version from the photoplay as pre¬ 


pared by Sidney Howard, famous 
Pulitzer Prize writer. Its virile style, 
thrill-packed incidents and glamor¬ 
ous people will create a definite 
urge in the minds of readers to see 
the motion picture version. Copies 
may be had without cost from the 
Samuel Goldwyn office, 729 Sev¬ 
enth Avenue, N. Y. C., and your 
nearest United Artists exchange. 
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PHOTOPLAY EDITION 

One of the foremost publishing houses in the book business has prepared an at¬ 
tractive popular edition of E. W. Hornung's famous story, which is to be sold nationally 
by book stores, druggists, railroad stations, etc. A particularly effective sales cam¬ 
paign has been gotten up to put over this novelization with special banners and ad¬ 
vertising matter. 

Mr. Goldwyn has written an interesting foreword to the book telling of the glamor 
of "Raffles" and his motion picture counterpart, which will make an ideal lobby or win¬ 
dow display sign in advance of the picture. For display purposes, the handsomely col¬ 
ored jacket reproduced below is of exceptional value. Arrange to have local book 
shops and other stores selling the book give over windows to attractive exhibits 
. made up of numerous copies. Communicate with the publishers, Grosset & Dunlap; 
they are eager to cooperate. x ^ 



GROSSET 

& 

DUNLAP 

1140 

Broadway 
N. Y. C. 



Illustrated with scenes from thephotopl 

A SAMUEL GOLDWYN PRODUCTION 

Si urn tm RONALD COIMAN 






RONALD COLMAN, 

star of "RAFFLES' 


Program 
Copy.. 


2b—Thumbnail star sketch [On Mat with One Col. Star 
Scene Head 05c; Cuts each 30c) 


Ronald Colman is "Raffles," a daring gen¬ 
tleman genius of crime, in his latest screen 

adventure to be seen at the. 

theatre on. 


Here is a Ronald Colman to thrill you, amaze 
you, delight you. Smart and courageous was 
his "Bulldog Drummond;" gay, alert, cunning, his racketeer portrayal in "Con^ 
demned!" — in "Raffles" he is all this and more. Dynamic, suave, fascinating, 
inexplicable, his "Raffles" is a constant source of wonder and merriment. Here 
is a modern day "Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde." 


Beneath the suave and calm exterior of this underworld gallant throbs a 
reckless heart, bursting with a love of adventure and romance. Dowagers and 
jewels are imperilled by his presence. But when he falls in love he falls out 
with larceny and his dangers begin. 

In "Raffles," Ronald Colman will entertain you as you have never been enter¬ 
tained before. Exciting, enthralling, you will find it a dramatic revelation of 
thrills, surprises, and ecstatic romance. 


"Raffles" is a tonic of invigorating amusement for everyone. See it and 
be exhilarated! 


t; 

i 


The "Safe"' Angle 

Build a huge compo board safe around a truck and send it through town as 
a ballyhoo. On each of the gray sides of the display, exhibit poster cut-out 
heads of Ronald Colman. Tie-up the float with copy reading "It's a safe bet 
you're going to have the time of your life watching Ronald Colman, etc." 

Another way of attracting attention is to place a safe on display in your 
lobby and offer free admissions and prizes to anyone who can figure out the 
combination. Arrangements for this stunt can be made with your local safe 
dealer. If a safe is not available, build one of compo-board and have ymj.r 
local hardware dealer provide a padlock for the contraption. Distribute 
skeleton and master keys along with instructions that free admissions will be 
given all those whose keys open the safe. Supply a limited number of master 
keys. Or use a combination lock. 


The Well Dressed Man 


RAFFLES wasn't like other crooks. He lived 
well, played well, danced well, talked well, ate 
well, — but most important, he DRESSED WELL. 
He was a gentleman, of course, but more im¬ 
portant, he DRESSED the part. 

Get a department store, men's clothing house, 
etc., to use Ronald Colman and "Raffles" as part 
of a Fall Campaign for THE BETTER DRESSED 
MAN. If several department stores can be joined 
in a campaign for THE WELL DRESSED MAN, it 
should be easy to get expressions of opinion by 
local leaders of thought on the value of an ap¬ 


pearance. In the publicity section, of this press- 
book, a signed story by Ronald Colman will be 
found, expressing his opinion on what clothes are 
required by a well groomed man. 

Pictures of Colman in full evening dress, street 
clothes, sport outfit, etc., would be featured in 
window displays, ads, etc. 

In a contest conducted by the theatre, a store 
might offer a full dress outfit. This outfit could be 
along the lines of who is the best dressed man in 
town, the best groomed bank clerk, salesman, etc. 
Or it could serve as the award for an essay contest. 
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LOBBY 

DESIGNS 

Prepare atmospheric lobby displays as back¬ 
grounds against which to display stills of the pro¬ 
duction. A number of exhibits of this type are 
shown at the left. 

Each display suggests the mystery and adven¬ 
ture to be found in "Raffles." Your artist can 
work up these layouts either with the aid of cut¬ 
outs made from the posters or silhouetted figures 
in interesting attitudes. 

Use greens and purples, yellows and blacks as 
the predominant colors for these exhibits. For 
instance in the top display, the background can 
be done in yellow, the foreground in gray, the 
figures in black with yellow and white highlights, 
the lettering in black with white relief. 

The second design should have yellow in the 
field of light, blue in the foreground with the 
house, and Colman's clothes and hair in black. 
Reproduce the letter in black and paint white 
and yellow high-lights on Colman's face. 

The bottom panel might have the interior of the 
safe black, the lettering white, the outside of the 
safe blue, Colman's figure black, his face green 
with white and yellow high-lights, the jewels white 
against a tray of bluish buff. 


Window Tie-Ups 

Every shop window in town is a prospective advertising medium for your engagement of 
"Raffles." The stills available for your use are ideal for tie-up purposes. The material 
shown in different stills make these photographs perfect illustrative material to promote 
the sale of various articles. Possible tie-ups of this kind follow: 


ANTIQUE SHOPS. 47, 113 

BALL ROOMS. 87 

BAROMETERS . 28 

BEDS & BEDDING. 82 

BOOK STORES . 107, Ml 

CARPETS & RUGS . 35, 39 

CHINAWARE. 48, I 18 

CIGARS & CIGARETTES. 27, 109 

CLOCKS & WATCHES . 36 

ELECTRIC STORES. 61 

FLORISTS. 56, 85, 87 

FURNITURE . 27,36 

FURS. 28,113,114 

GLASSWARE. 42,48 

INTERIOR DECORATORS. 35,45 

JEWELERS . 41,74 

LEATHER GOODS & TRUNKS. 91 

MEN'S APPAREL. 21, 29, 56, 106 

MEN'S GLOVES . 105, 106 

MEN'S HATS. 105, 106 

MEN'S SHOES. 107 

SAFES. 104, 106 

SILVERWARE. 48 118 

SPORTING GOODS. 64 58 

y -VTIONERY . ' 35 

SOMMER RESORTS . M8 

WOMEN'S APPAREL. 28 87 99 

WOMEN’S GLOVES. 13 '85’87 

WOMEN'S HATS. ' 28 

WOMEN'S HOSE. I 07 

WOMEN'S SHOES. I 07 

CANDY — GIFTS — FLOWERS — ETC. (TWO LOVERS).56, 115, 116, 114 
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PROPERLY ADVERTISED 


PAGE SIX 


THERE'S NO 
LIMIT TO 
THE DRAWING 
POWER OF 


This Smash Hit 


THEY'LL REMEMBER THESE CATCHLINES! 


Handsome, suave, fascinating, he was a peril to dowagers 
and diamonds—but when he fell in love he fell out with 
larceny and his dangers began. 


WHEN HE CHOSE LOVE AS A PARTNER— 
HE FELL OUT WITH CRIME! 




RONALD 

COLMAN 

in 

RAFFLES 


No safe could baffle his nimble fingers— 
No heart could withstand his fascination. 


'Raffles," the Amateur Cracksman, daring, audacious, 
beguiling. He knew the combination to treasure chests 
—and women's hearts. 


Ronald Colman as the gentleman genius of crime— 
screendom's great adventurer in his most romantic 
role. 




More Romantic than "The Rescue" 

Merrier than "Bulldog Drummond" 

More thrilling than "Condemned!" 

Ronald Colman in a role the world delights to see 
him play. 


The screen's most dashing figure as mystery drama's most 
tantalizing adventurer. 


The thrill of adventure pounded through the veins of this 
devil-may-care cracksman who stakes life and liberty 
to win friendship and love. 


The screen's great romancer in the mystery drama that has 
chilled, thrilled and captivated millions. 


Raffles — most charming, most adept and most benevolent 
of burglars — duels for millions against the best brains 
of Scotland Yard. 


Most gallant of all underworld daredevils, Raffles schWies 
his way to riches and romance in the most amazing mys¬ 
tery drama of all! 


Midnight. . . prowling gangsters . . . flashing lights . . . cat¬ 
like foot-falls . . . and the war of criminal master minds 
begins for two great treasures — the priceless Melrose 
jewels and beautiful Lady Gwen. 


Exquisite humor! 

Suspenseful dilemmas! 

Exciting encounters! 

Smartest of climaxes! 


Raffles, suave exponent of the underworld, tantalizes tWfe 
law in a raid upon smart society to save a friend and 
protect a sweetheart. 


He high-hatted the law, he high-hatted the saps, he even 
high-hatted crime — but he was a warm and loyal and 
ingenious hero in the game of love. 


No valuables were secure if they tempted his critical taste 
— but the honor of a trusting girl was as safe^ his 
keeping as the great seal of England in its invulnerable 
vault. 


The thrilling romance of London's suave super-criminal who 
loved to steal and stole to love. 


The law fumed, the underworld raged, the public trembled 
”, la 


and Raffles, the arch gentleman thief, laughed - 
love brought on a crisis in his career. 


until 


13—Three Col. Ad (Mat 20c; Cut 75c) 


A musketeer of crime, ready to reform for love, plunges 
into a whirlpool of dangers to answer the call of a des¬ 
pairing friend. 


Gay! 

Vivid! 

Smart! 



NALD 
LMAN 

Raffles 




16—One Col. Ad ( Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 


A DRAWING TO CATCH THE EYE 



10—Two Col. Colman Wash Drawing (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 






DARING! 


No task was too dan¬ 
gerous for this modern 
Robin Hood who loved 
to steal and stole to 
A thrill for all lov¬ 
ers, for all adven¬ 
turers! 


% UNITED 

% AR.TISTSf' 

% PICTURE ' 
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Gt. your local newspaper editor to run 
this four chapter cartoon serial a week in 
advance of your showing. The individual 
panels can be used as contest features. Priies 
can be offered for the best captions or orig¬ 
inal cartoon sequels to the situation pictured. 
(Order—20—a, b, c, d—Four Col. Cartoon 
* —Mat of all Five strips $1.00; cuts of each 

strip $1.25.) 


CHAPTER ONE 


USE THIS CARTOON SERIAL 
IN YOUR NEWSPAPERS... 

RONALD COLMAN in "RAFFLES" 



Raffles, amateur cracksman extraordinary and foremost gentleman burglar of the 
day, resolves to reform so as to be worthy of Lady Gwen's love. The plight of his dear 
friend Bunny taxes Raffles' ingenuity to the utmost. He must raise a fortune immedi¬ 


ately, but how? He decides to undertake one more "job." He hits upon the Melrose 
necklace as a solution to his problem and entertains flirtatious old Mrs. Melrose while 
contriving ways and means to appropriate the jewels. 


' CHAPTER TWO RONALD COLMAN 


in "RAFFLES" 


Presented by 
Samuel Goldwyn 
United Artists Picture 


| 




I 


» 



While a guest of the Melroses, whom he is planning to rob, Raffles is surprised to that evening McKenzie of Scotland Yard arrives and keeps a watchful eye on all the 

find his sweetheart, Lady Gwen, also enjoying the hospitality of the Melroses. Com- guests, Raffles in particular. Later Raffles surprises a gang leader stealing the famous 

plications arise when one of the young society debs flirts with Raffles. After dinner Melrose necklace. 



Caught trying to make a get-away, Crawshaw throws suspicion on Raffles. Inspector 
McKenzie of Scotland Yard releases both men but has them watched. Crawshaw trails 
Raffles to his home. He breaks in, and demands that Raffles give him the missing 


gems. At this moment McKenzie knocks at the door. Raffles conceals Crawshaw and 
admits McKenzie. In a stolen moment he tells Crawshaw to flee or they both will be 
arrested. 


CHAPTER FOUR RONALD COLMAN 


in "RAFFLES" 


Presented by 
Samuel Goldwyn 
United Artists Picture 



Raffles' sweetheart, Lady Gwen, suspects her beloved of having stolen the Melrose a paper which appears definitely incriminating. Slowly the net is being closed on 

jewels He admits the theft and attempts to conceal the gems in a new hiding place the amateur cracksman. A show-down is imminent. Plighting his love tor Lady Gwen, 

while the Scotland Yard men search the apartment. Inspector McKenzie shows Raffles Raffles hits upon a plan of escape that brings the story to a thrilling climax. 
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SAMUEL GOLDWYN Presents 


RONALD COLMAN 


“RAFFLES 


y y 


Adapted by 

SIDNEY HOWARD 


With KAY FRANCIS and DAVID TORRENCE 

Based on the Short Stories by E. W„ Hornung 

- PUBLICITY SECTION 1 


UNITED 

ARTISTS 

PICTURE 


“RAFFLES” THRILLING ADVENTURE-DRAMA 

RONALD OILM AN’S NEW TALKING PICTURE 

Famous Melodrama That Scored Sensation on English and 
American Stages Chosen by Samuel Goldwyn as 
Star’s Successor to "Condemned!” 


Ronald Colman plays a smooth and polished English gentle¬ 
man, a society favorite and popular athlete in his third and latest 
talking picture, “Raffles,” the mystery thriller which is coming 

to the. theatre on. Refined 

and suave though he may be. Raffles finds the lure of criminal 
adventure more than he can resist. In consequence his many 
distinguished associates are victimized time and again without 
the faintest suspicion, of who the malefactor can be. ^Being 
parallel in theme, “Raffles” is a fit successor to Colman’s two 
previous talker successes, “Bulldog Drummond and Con¬ 
demned!” 

A new force has come into Raffles’ life at the time this 
modernized version of the famous melodrama opens. The 
famous Amateur Cracksman has given up his obliquities in 
favor of love. 


But his resolution to reform is 
short-lived and again he is shoved 
head on into his last and greatest 
adventure, for this time the stakes 
are the honor of his best friend 
and the heart of the girl he adores. 

Sidney Howard has adapted the 
short stories of E. W. Hornung and 
the play by Hornung and Eugene 
W. Presbrey. In one form or an¬ 
other, it has been seen in every 
language and every country of the 
world during the past twenty-five 
years. So complicated and diverse 
was the ownership of ‘‘Raffles” that 
Samuel Goldwyn announced recent¬ 
ly that he purchased the first right 
to this before ‘‘Bulldog Drummond” 
was begun. It took two years be¬ 
fore the last rights were acquired, 
and more than 60 documents had 
to be lodged in the Goldwyn ar¬ 
chives. 

It is in this great role, made fa¬ 
mous on the stage in America by 
Kyrle Bellew and in England by Sir 
Gerald DuMaurier, and in silent pic¬ 
tures, by John Barrymore and House 
Peters, that Colman is to be seen. 
Goldwyn claims that even though 
the part has come to be rigidly set 
by tradition, Colman gives a start¬ 
ling original interpretation that not 
only differs from any earlier por¬ 
trayal of the role but also from any¬ 
thing Colman has yet attempted. 

Kay Francis, who gave so fine a 
performance opposite Colman s 
friend, William Powell, in ' Street 
of Chance,” is the Gwen of the 
story. She and Colman play out 
a touching romance that is an es¬ 
sential part of the play s high ad¬ 
venture. Miss Francis is the first 
brunette to have played opposite 
Colman since Agnes Ayres. She is 
the successor to a long line of 
blondes that includes Ann Harding, 
Joan Bennett, Lily Damita, Vilma 
Banky, Constance Talmadge and 
Lillian Gish. 

Two newcomers make their first 
screen appearance in support of 

Colman - Bramwell Fletcher, a 

young stage player already a favor¬ 
ite with Hollywood casting direc¬ 
tors, and Frances Dade, nineteen- 
year- old Philadelphia girl whom Mr. 
Goldwyn placed under contract last 
Fall. Since ‘‘Raffles was com¬ 
pleted, Miss Dade played with Low¬ 
ell Sherman in “He Knew Women ^ 
and with Cyril Maude in ‘‘Grumpy. 

To counterbalance this young 
talent, Goldwyn has the stage vet¬ 
erans, Alison Skipworth and Fred¬ 
erick Kerr. Wilson Benge, who 
was valet to Bulldog Drummond, 
serves Raffles in a similar capacity. 
David Torrence, who gave a po¬ 
table performance in “Disraeli is 
the Scotland Yard opponent of 
Raffles. 

Because Raffles was known to his 

friends as a great cricketer-one of 

England’s greatest-Samuel Gold¬ 

wyn has provided the first big 
league cricket sequence ever to be 
seen in a feature picture. Two 
cricket coaches and a great supply 
of uniforms, equipment and para¬ 
phernalia were brought from Eng¬ 
land. Every known player in the 


picture colony was mustered in for 
a part in the exciting sequences that 
represent the famous English game 
at its best. 

A full-size replica of the Embassy 
Club in London, perhaps the world’s 
best known night club, is to be seen, 
peopled by hundreds of gorgeously 
gowned women and immaculately 
groomed men. 

Pictorially, the film is in the tra¬ 
dition of former Samuel Goldwyn 
successes, always distinguished by 
the brilliant photography of George 
Barnes and Gregg Toland. 
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COLMAN REVEALS HIS 
REAL SELF IN FILMS 


Ronald Colman’s screen person¬ 
ality is a reflection of himself as he 
is in private life. Never one for 
flamboyant colors or flashy clothes, 
his friends know him to be quiet, 
retiring in manner and primarily 
concerned with his home and a few 
close friends. 

Tradition has painted the star of 
“Raffles” which comes to the 

.theatre on.. 

as being modest and reticent, and 
for once, fact has justified a belief. 
The conventional Colman garb of 
recent pictures has been sport or 
evening clothes. The uniforms and 
costumes in which he was attired 
prior to the advent of the talkers 
the star found quite unappealing. 

Rough tweeds, usually herring¬ 
bone, are his favorites for street 
wear in pictures. A white soft shirt 
with a plain black tie was the un¬ 
varying supplement to this appar¬ 
el. Hollywood neighbors know him 
best in plain sack suits of blue, 
sometimes worsted, serge or flannel, 
but four out of five days, blue. To 
go with this Colman generally se¬ 
lected a white shirt, but either a 
stiff white collar or more frequently 
a soft one. Here the black tie gives 
way to a striped one. Striped regi¬ 
mental colors and Scottish plaids 
come in for play because they are 
decorative and-quiet. 


SAMUEL GOLDWYN presents 

Ronald Colman 

in 

“Raffles” 

Adapted by 

SIDNEY HOWARD 

From the celebrated short stories of 
"The Amateur Cracksman” by E. W. Hornung 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


Art Directors—William Cameron Ass’t Director 

Menzies and Park French H. B. Humberstone 

S„u„J Technician ^ ,J£2*SS’k5. Tn.and 

Oscar Laserstron. T „h. Director 

Film Editor—Stuart Heisler Gerald Grove and John Howell 

THE CAST 

RAFFLES .Ronald Colman 

Gwen .Kay Francis 

Bunny.Bramwell Fletcher 

Ethel.Frances Dade 

McKenzie .David Torrence 

Lady Melrose.Alison Skipworth 

Lord Melrose.Frederick Kerr 

Crawshaw .John Rogers 

Barraclough.Wilson Benge 

THE STORY 

Crouched low over a safe in a silent jewelry shop late at night, a man 
in evening dress quickly manipulates the combination. The tumblers 
click, the safe swings open, a hand scoops up the glittering contents. Once 
more debonair Raffles, the Amateur Cracksman, has succeeded. 

At a well-known London club, young Bunny, one of Raffles’ most intimate 
friends, has just lost heavily at cards, lost much, much more than he can 
pay. Pale and drawn, he scribbles a check,—after all a gentleman must 
pay his debts of honor,—and leaves quickly. He goes at once to Raffles’ 
charming apartment, but Raffles is not there, and black, sick despair crushes 
young Bunny’s spirit. 

Raffles, meanwhile, is gay and happy, more joyous than he has ever been 
in his whole life, for fascinating Lady Gwen, who has come to mean more 
to him than anyone, has said she loves him and will marry him. The knowl¬ 
edge that his love is returned, that he must be worthy of it, brings Raffles 
to a firm resolve. Never again will he steal, the Amateur Cracksman has 
baffled the police for the last time, this will mark the beginning of a new 
and different life. 

When Raffles arrives home he is carefree and content, but his mood is 
quickly changed for Bunny, Bunny who is almost like a younger brother 
to him, has given in to his desperation and tried to kill himself. By great 
good fortune Raffles finds him before it is too late. Bunny rallies and 
stumblingly tells his pitiful story, the debt, the check, the lack of funds. 
Raffles listens and at last comes to a decision; he will get the money for 
Bunny, they must spend the week-end at the estate of Lord and Lady Mel¬ 
rose. Bunny knows no details, but Raffles is thinking of the marvelous 
diamond necklace which old Lady Melrose wears. Lord knows Raffles would 
like to square things for Bunny honestly, but he knows no honest means 
of getting so large a sum of money quickly enough. He has to put aside 
his resolutions until this one job is done, and then farewell to crime forever. 

Lady Melrose is fascinated by handsome Raffles, a simpering victim of 
his good looks and suave manner. Raffles smiles at her, for the more he is 
in her good graces, the easier his task will be. But two developments 
arise to complicate matters and to disturb Raffles. First, Lady Gwan arrives 
unexpectedly, her eyes shining with love for Raffles, who loathes the neces¬ 
sity of carryirig out his thieving plans. Then a sudden intrusion comes in 
the person of Inspector McKenzie of Scotland Yard. He has heard that 
burglars are planning to steal Lady Melrose’s diamonds, and he has come 
to warn and protect Lord Melrose. As a matter of fact, an underworld 
gang headed by one Crawshaw are scheming to rob Lady Melrose, and when 
Raffles hears this he determines to turn these gangsters to his advantage. 
He lies in wait for them, and when Crawshaw sneaks into Lady Melrose’s 
bedroom late that night and chloroforms her. Raffles holds up Crawshaw 
and takes the necklace away from the less adroit thief. Crawshaw rages 
but he is helpless, and has to be satisfied with trying to make his getaway 
without detection. 

Raffles now has the necklace, and he must go to London at once. As 
time goes on, Inspector McKenzie grows suspicious of him, particularly 
after Crawshaw is caught in the grounds and gives the impression of 
knowing more about Raffles than he will admit. Shrewd Inspector McKenzie 
decides to let both Raffles and Crawshaw go, though he plans secretly to 
have them shadowed in the hope of getting some proof of what he suspects. 

Now that Lady Gwen realizes that her lover is under suspicion, she fears 
for him, for she, too, has come to believe that he is guilty. She loves 
him no less, however, and she rushes to London immediately after Raffles 
to warn him of McKenzie. Raffles is deeply moved by her loyalty and her 
great love, and together they plan to hoodwink McKenzie and escape 
together. Before their plans are laid McKenzie arrives, pretending to have 
dropped in, though he is having the house watched in the hope that Craw¬ 
shaw will come in. And Crawshaw does, but Raffles is too smart for him, 
and manages to get rid of him by threatening that they will both be caught. 
He helps Crawshaw escape, and then has to face Lord Melrose, who comes 
in furiously. Now Raffles seems cornered, but he is not beaten yet. He 
returns Lady Melrose’s necklace and admits quite frankly to being the 
Amateur Cracksman. Lord Melrose is willing to hush the whole thing up 
to avoid scandal, but McKenzie is determined to make an arrest. Raffles 
has had a fleeting chance to assure Gwen he will escape and will await her 
in Paris, where she has promised to join him. So, practically under McKen¬ 
zie’s very eyes, he gets away through a secret opening in a grandfather’s 
clock in his rooms. Chuckling to himself, Raffles leaps into a taxi and is 
whirled away towards Victoria Station, towards a new life and romantic 
happiness with Gwen. 


Hollywood Modistes Have Everything Well 

Dressed Women Seek Kay Francis Declares 


Kay Francis, leading lady to 
Ronald Colman in his latest screen 
adventure, “Raffles” which comes 

to the.theatre on 

. qualifies as one of 

Hollywood’s best dressed women. 
No flunky of precedent, she buys 
all her clothes in the Los Angeles 
shops. Practically every other fe¬ 


male star patronizes the great mo¬ 
distes of New York and Paris. 

“Los Angeles clothes are designed 
for Los Angeles,” says Miss Fran¬ 
cis. “We have 300 days of sun¬ 
shine a year. New York and Pari: 
have 100.” And that is the logic 
of the young lady who believes 
doing her shopping at home. 


COLMAN PAID FOR 
HAVING GOOD TIME 


Star’s Latest Picture “Raffles” 
Enables Him to Indulge 
In Favorite Sports 


Ronald Colman reverts back to 
the pleasures of his childhood in 
Raffles ’ his newest talking picture 
which is to be shown at the 

.theatre on. 

As the famous “Amateur Cracks¬ 
man” in this melodramatic romance 
which scored sensational runs on 
the stage here and abroad, Mr. Col¬ 
man engages in two of his favorite 
sports. And Producer Samuel Gold¬ 
wyn has to pay him for it. 

Motoring and cricket are the 
sports concerned. “Raffles” is the 
first picture to show a big league 
cricket game in full swing for an 
extended sequence. 

Neither the two cricket coaches 
that Producer Samuel Goldwyn 
brought from England, nor the 
twenty odd experienced players that 
he gathered together in the picture 
colony to give the sequence authen¬ 
ticity, were of assistance to Ronald 
Colman. He didn’t need any. 

During his boyhood in England, 
Colman was a member of the Had¬ 
ley College Team, of Littlehampton, 
a junior championship combination 
that was well known in public 
school cricket. Later, he played in 
the Inter regimental League on the 
team that represented the London 
Scottish. 

Naturally he welcomed the op¬ 
portunity “Raffles” gave him of re¬ 
newing his hand at the famous 
game. 

Then Colman is an avid motorist. 
His garage frequently has as many 
as twelve cars at one time. In 
“Bulldog Drummond,” a motor car 
chase was used as effectively as 
galloping “villain-still-pursued-her” 
events of yore. In “Raffles,” Gold¬ 
wyn outdid himself in providing a 
motor car pursuit that has all the 
characteristics of a professional au¬ 
tomobile race. 

Colman refused to accept a 
double, even for the rehearsals. 
When the studio car, an imported 
Sunbeam, refused to be piloted the 
way Colman wanted it to, he 
brought out his own Daimler. Sam¬ 
uel Goldwyn is still wondering why 
there had to be six rehearsals for 
the scene. 

“There’s such a thing as a man 
finding too much pleasure in his 
work. Enough is enough,” Mr. 
Goldwyn said. 
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From the short stories of E. W. 
Homing and the stage plays 
hy Hornmng and Eugene W. 
PresTbrey and the photon 
play adapted by 

SIDNEY HOW AMD 

___ (Copyright 1930 by Samuel Goldwyn) 

F OUR men sat around a card table. A 
number of tally sheets were scattered 
about in the confusion of cards, red 
ones and blue. Three looked at their 
youngest companion—a fair-haired youth, ob¬ 
viously disheveled and exhausted by too many 
hours of intense card playing. 

Bunny sat and stared, a mute despair numb¬ 
ing him. His hand went haltingly over his fore¬ 
head to wipe away a strand of hair and an 
imaginary bead of perspiration. He startled 
and glanced up, not at the three players, but 
at the attendant standing behind him. 

“Where’s Raffles? ’ Bunny Manders asked. 
“Isn’t he here? Where is he? Can’t you find 
him?’’ as he fingered the little pocket check¬ 
book. 

“Come, let’s get this account straightened 
out,” came from the slender-faced man. He 
twisted his waxed yellow mustache irritably. 
“You don’t need Raffles to sign, your checks. 
It’s a thousand pounds even. 

Like a man throwing down a distasteful 
medicine, Bunny quickly signed the check, his 
face wincing and twisting in unexplained agony, 
while his companions looked on in a bored 
tolerance. Bunny arose, shook hands nerv¬ 
ously with each of the three as he mumbled 
good-bye, and walked to the cloak room. 

While the attendant helped him with his coat, Bunny 
asked absently, “Has Raffles come in? . . .if he 

comes soon, tell him ... no, never mind. I'll look 
him up myself . . ." as he trailed out absently. 

From the stone steps of the Club, Bunny hailed a 
cab. “The Albany, in Belgrave Square,” he ordered, 
as he sank back in the smelly depths. The cab made 
him feel funny, like being alone with his misery, when 
he wanted company. A thousand pounds, indeed. 
The check, yes, but where was the money to come 
from? If only Raffles .... 

Bunny felt relieved when the ancient coveyance 
stopped with a jolt. The driver opened the door. 
“The Albany, sir,” was the signal for him to climb 
out. He handed the cabman a few coins and mounted 
the marble-slab stairs of Raffles' apartment. 


I T seemed an endless time before an answer came to 
his ringing. The old-fashioned bell clanged and 
clanged before the head of Barraclough peered through 
the guarded opening. 

Brushing past Raffles' servant, Bunny peered around 
the flat, walking from one side to the other. "Where s 
Raffles? Isn't he home? When do you expect him?” 

Barraclough only shook his head. “You know 
Mr. Raffles, sir.” 

“I'll wait for him. I've got to see him.’’ Bunny 
sat down weakly. “I wonder where he could be?” 

In the distance, there were chimes tolling mid¬ 
night. They made Bunny feel chilly. He got up and 
came over by the fire, seating himself in a comfort¬ 
able leather chair. His coat, collar upturned, was still 
wrapped about him. His check book came out from 
an inner pocket. The careful examination to which 
Bunny subjected it seemed productive of nothing, for 
he put it back with a wry look. 

“Barraclough! 1 say, Barraclough!" he called. 
Raffles' man was at his side. 

“Do you think Mr. Raffles would mind putting me 
up for the night?” Bunny asked. 

“Indeed not, sir. The extra bedroom is this way, 
sir.” Barraclough led the way to the adjoining room, 
furnished in the same simple good taste as the huge 
living room. 

Indicating the bed with his hand, Barraclough said, 
"You’ll find everything you need, sir. I’ll bring you 
a pair of Mr. Raffles’ pajamas. Do you wish whiskey 
and soda or anything?” 


Bunny merely shook his head as he wandered ab¬ 
sently about the bedchamber, mumbling “Why did 1 
do it? Why?” The door slammed after the retreat¬ 
ing figure of the butler. From the desk, he picked up 
a long, pointed paper knife. His contemplation of il 
as a dagger was obvious. He threw it down with 
disgust and continued his vacant, distracted wander¬ 
ing. A droning kind of mumble was so audible that 
it brought the faithful Barraclough to the keyhole in 
his effort to understand the extraordinary behavior of 
Mr. Manders. 

Suddenly the harassed young man peered into the 
bathroom, as if in the throes of a great constructive 
inspiration. Destructive, rather,—nothing less than 
self-destruction was in Bunny’s mind. He looked 
avidly at the hot water heater and the tiny gas flame 
that blazed beneath it. He turned off the gas, and 
then after a second, drew in a huge breath,—a pale 
smile coming to his face from the sickly, sweet scent 
of the fumes. In that smile could be seen his welcome 
of "a way out.” He again reached over, and without 
striking a light, turned on the gas full force. With a re¬ 
solved, desperate look, he pulled the door shut, tight. 
Seated on the floor, he waited for the deathly gas to 
fill the room and his lungs and to drive the last breath 
of life from his body. In a few minutes, he dropped 
over on his side, unconscious. 

W HILE Bunny was so desperately, searching for Raf¬ 
fles, that estimable gentleman had other thoughts 
in mind. He was crouched in the shadows before a 
great vault, labeled in bold gold letters, * Clews and 
Sons, Jewelers.” His gloved hands nimbly spun the 
dial to the right and the left, his trained ear waiting 
for the tell-tale click. The safe door opened within 
an incredibly short few minutes of„§uch deliberation. 
From his pocket, Raffles took keys that were success¬ 
ful in opening compartments. Tray after tray came 


out, each of which he examined with the aid of a little 
pocket flashlight. The one that held brooches was 
discarded, and then another with bar pins. Others 
of wrist watches, neckpieces and bracelets. But from 
the third of the bracelet trays, Raffles selected two. 
He held them up side by side for examination and 
comparison. Selecting the one he liked best, Raffles 
pocketed it, and then carefully returned each tray 
to its place in the safe. On the top of the last tray, 
the one from which he had obtained his-bracelet, he 
placed a card. Over the card’s engraved line, reading 
“The Amateur Cracksman,' Raffles wrote in pencil, 
“His Last Job.” To which he added an oral “Amen.” 

Closing the door of the vault, Raffles crept toward 
the street, along the side of the glass showcases. He 
looked back in a final salute and farewell to criminal 
adventure. He shook his head and smiled a little, 
reminiscently, as he waited for the footsteps of a pas¬ 
serby outside to die down. Then, when he heard 
nothing, he quietly slipped through the unlatched and 
unbolted door, and cocking his hat, jauntily strode up 
the street. It wasn’t eleven yet. 

N OT ten minutes later, Raffles was seated at a 
table, close to the dancing shuffle at the Embassy 
Club. Beautifully gowned women and immaculately 
groomed men eddied about, nodding pleasantly to 
him right and left. Lord Melrose, Ethel Crowley and 
the other guests at the table were absorbed in Raffles' 
arrival. But his interest was all in Gwen. In her wel¬ 
come and in his greeting, there was more than casual 
friendship. 

Gwen had the poised assurance of a well-bred 
Englishwoman. She talked with her head thrown back, 
Byronnic. Her hands were long, beautifully tapered, 
graceful and expressive. The lines of her face were 
patrician, characterful, yet the faintest suggestion of 
Continued on Page Two 
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im AFFLES” was to criminals what Sherlock Holmes was to detectives,—a figure of mys- 
1"%^ tery, aloof, aristocratic,—a master artist, as sure and keen in the perpetration of a crime 
as the great detective was in hunting out the criminal. 

Ronald Colman offers to the famous character all of its traditional daring and adventure, and 
an added charm that is peculiarly Colman. His sly humor, his crisp speech, his smooth and pol¬ 
ished manner are as integral a part of "Raffles” as they were to "Bulldog Drummond.” 

A gentle love story, warm in the feelings of real people, is interwoven through this thriller. 
That Kay Francis plays opposite Colman is its guarantee of ideal casting. 


R ONALD COLMAN is again the light comedian in "Raffles.” A successor rather than a 
sequel to "Bulldog Drummond,” it reveals the gay and debonnair figure of the world’s best 
loved crook at his last and greatest crime. Two generations have idolized the famous charac¬ 
ters of fiction and the stage. Many great play^s have ^ven it their own interpretation. 

Colman has brought to the part the bright, youthful originality that has always characterized 
his pictures, and the swashbuckling, devil-may-ckre spirit that has given them pace, speed and 
thrill. Picture fans the world over are to see in "Raffles,” that Ronald Colman has taken a great 
tradition and made it a greater one. ^ 


UT% AFFLES” is a romance as well as a thriller, a love story as great as it is world’s best loved 
crook melodrama. Ronald Colman, who plays the famous gentleman genius of crime, 
has his last and greatest adventure, with his beloved, his adored, at his side. It is she 
to whom he looks for redemption. Her help and understanding are his hope of tomorrow. 

Kay Francis plays opposite Colman,—the first dark-haired leading lady Colman has had in 
six years. Cool, radiant, intelligent and self-reliant, she was the producer’s logical choice for 
the famous thriller, love story and drama of regeneration all rolled into one. 
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"Don’t make a noise,” Raffles admonished him, 
coolly. 

"If you shoot, Crawshaw, you'll wake everybody 
in the house. You wouldn’t want to do that!" Raf¬ 
fles said as he stepped past the burglar. He bent 
over Lady Melrose, and reaching for Crawshaw’s clip¬ 
pers out of his pocket, cut the cord from La<Jy Mel¬ 
rose's ear phone. 

"We can talk more comfortably now," Raffles con¬ 
tinued. 

“What’s your game?” 

Raffles replied, "Have you ever heard of the rule: 
set a thief to catch a thief? Well, I set a thief to 
steal for a thief. You're going to give me that neck¬ 
lace you’ve just stolen from this poor, defenceless 
old lady.” 

Crawshaw could emit a desultory, "Garr!” 

“So, my good fellow, if you don’t give me the 
jewels, I shall jump you and there’ll be such a noise 
that you’ll be caught and sent to jail. On the other 
hand, if you do give them up quickly, you’ll have 
only to make your getaway. You see my point, don’t 
you?” 

Crawshaw looked wide-eyed. "No, I don t see it, 
but . . . ’’ He handed the necklace to Raffles and 

watched him pocket it. 

"Now come,” Raffles instructed, “and we’ll arrange 
for your getaway.” They tip-toed toward the corri¬ 
dor that led to the balcony. 


W HILE Raffles and Crawshaw had been having this 
amiable discussion, McKenzie hadn’t been unoc¬ 
cupied. Seated in the library with one of his col¬ 
leagues, he suddenly had a thought. He arose quickly, 
and going up the back stairs, found the balcony corri¬ 
dor. He walked along the passageway to Lady Mel¬ 
rose’s door. Listening carefully, he couldn’t hear 
a thing. He was about to return to the lower floor, 
when he noticed the open window through which 
Crawshaw had made his entrance. 

McKenzie startled. He was angry, surprised, hurt, 
—a thousand things all at once. He brought the win¬ 
dow down and latched it, and then as fast as his legs 
could carry him, rushed down to the burglar alarm 
box. His flashlight immediately revealed that the 
switch had been turned off. He brought the lever 
down as he shouted for the nearest of his men. In 
a second, three of them were hurrying off in differ¬ 
ent directions at his instruction, when suddenly the 
bells clanged out at their loudest. From every corner 
of the house, the harsh, metallic chimes could be 
heard. 

Upstairs, Raffles had been helping Crawshaw es¬ 
cape. The uproar of the raised window and the 
alarm didn’t seem enough. Below, plainly visible, 
was one of McKenzie s men. 

“Try the main corridor. If that isn’t a go, go down 
the big staircase,” whispered Raffles as a farewell. 

Crawshaw ran down the hallway, intent on that 
means of escape. But the figure of Bupny and one 
of the Inspector’s men faced him there. He turned 
and headed for the stairway, with Bunny close upon 
his heels. Crawshaw hadn’t quite made the bottom 
of the stairs when the flying figure of Bunny landed 
squarely on him, and then in another minute, a half 
dozen others. Crawshaw knew that the game was up. 


T HE Bobbies had Crawshaw handcuffed and bound. 

Lord Melrose and the other guests, almost all in 
nightrobes, looked on. McKenzie searched him, re¬ 
porting nothing. He tossed the revolver and the clip¬ 
pers on the table. 

"Take him away to the village jail,” McKenzie in¬ 
structed. "He got nothing. It’s lucky you put the 
jewels in the safe.” 

The policeman took Crawshaw by the arm to lead 
him away. As he was about to be taken out, the 
culprit turned and pointing to Raffles, asked, “Who is 
that bloke? Ain’t I seen him before?” 

“That’s Mr. Raffles, the famous cricketeer," some¬ 
one,-it must have been a servant,-answered. 

"Well, laddie, lemme tell you," Crawshaw ad¬ 
dressed Raffles loudly, nodding his head significantly, 
“I’ll get you. Lemme tell you that. You watch. I'll 
get you.” His tirade ended as the policemen jerked 
him out of the room. 

No sooner had he gone than the beribboned figure 
of Lady Melrose appeared, gesticulating wildly. 
"Help! Murder! I’ve been robbed.” 

“But your diamonds were in the safe." 

“No, no, they weren’t at all. They were stolen 
from around my throat/’ 

Melrose, Raffles, McKenzie, Bunny and all the 
others looked at one another. Everyone was speech¬ 
less. 

Inspector McKenzie restored life to the group. "All 
of you are under technical arrest. You are all under 
suspicion. No one is to leave the house under any 
circumstances. Tomorrow, we’ll have our search and 
we’ll do some questioning. That’s all for tonight. 
I hope that you all sleep well, for everyone of you 
will be needed early in the morning.” 

One by one, the guests, host and hostess, again 
mounted the stairs to wait for the unwelcome inquisi¬ 
tion of the morning. Each one assured himself that 
for him, there would be no sleep that night, yet within 
an hour, there wasn’t a sound to be heard anywhere 
in the house, except perhaps the alert but restless 
vigil of McKenzie’s men at the doors and hallways. 


Thus McKenzie became a slave to his prisoners,—at 
least until morning. 

"Then we’ll see, muttered the Inspector to himself 
as he pulled his great coat tighter around him. 

FOUR 

AFFLES was busy packing his bags. Piece by 
piece, he dropped his belongings back into the 
open bags. When they seemed filled, he reached into 
his pocket, as if to dispose of something on his per¬ 
son. But he thought better of it. Whatever it was, 
it stayed in his inner pocket. 

"Ho! Ho! For London town," he whistled. The 
thought of going back to the city must have cheered 
him,—certainly Raffles showed no fear of his prom¬ 
ised questioning and examination by Inspector Mc¬ 
Kenzie. 

When he descended a few minutes before eight, 
most of the guests had already gathered about the 
living room. McKenzie stood at one end, talking to 
Lord Melrose. Raffles went toward them. 

Bunny intercepted him. "Come play tennis with 
us,—mixed doubles,—Gwen and Ethel and you and 
I,—right after breakfast." 

“Sorry, old chap,” Raffles answered, "I’m on my 
way to London for business,—our business, you know. 
That is, if Inspector McKenzie here can get done with 
me in time.” 

The police officer looked at him with an artificial 
air of friendliness. It was, obviously, overdone. 

“You’re free to go as you please, Mr. Raffles. There’s 
to be no questioning. We’re not going to search 
anyone.” 

“Always willing to oblige,—but anyway, thanks 
kindly,” Raffles returned. He made for the dining 
room, where many of the guests were already search¬ 
ing about on the buffet for their breakfast. 

Gwen joined him in a minute. His betrothed had 
a concerned air,—some worry hung over her that 
wasn’t perfectly hidden. But she was friendly and 
cheerful. Raffles always felt that, with a look, Gwen 
could offer more kindliness and friendship than most 
people with a dozen handclasps and an embrace to 
boot. Perhaps it was because he needed her kind of 
friendship so much this morning that he felt so happy 
with her. As young people who are in love have 
been known to say, it was wonderful. 

Gwen asked, "Darling, what’s the matter?” 

“I’ve got a problem to put before you.” 

“All right, I’m good at problems,” she countered. 

Raffles stretched out his hands to help explain, "A 
man loves a girl. She’s radiant, straight, fine and un¬ 
touched by any of the sordid evil of the world. He 
isn’t worthy of her. In every possible way, he’s most 
unworthy. He knows it, too. And for all that, he 
loves her.” 

Gwen, puzzled, said, "Well, I ... I hope she 
loves him.” 

“She does,” he replied, “but that’s just the prob¬ 
lem. She does.” 

“Then it isn’t a very hard problem.” 

Raffles continued, "It is. Because he meant to 
lead a new life for her sake. He meant to make 
himself another man. He’s found that he can’t do it. 
The taint’s there. He was born a wrong 'un and on 
the very first excuse, he’s gone wrong again. Oh, 
it was a good excuse! No man could have asked 
for a better. But, just the same ...” 

“If she loves him, she must want to help him,” 
Gwen insisted. 

"He’s beyond help." 

"She wouldn’t believe that.” 

Raffles continued, “But he can’t disillusion her, 
don’t you see.” He held out his hand, "Good bye, 
Gwen. I’m going away now.” 

Frightened, Gwen asked, “But not like this! Just 
as though you weren’t coming back!" 

“I’m not,” Raffles answered. 

"You don t mean you’re talking about yourself?" 

“That’s just what I was. I’m not worthy of you, 
Gwen. Try to think kindly of me, if you can. I love 


you. I shall always love you. But it’s too late for 
you and me to . . .1 mean you’ve made me see all 
that I’ve lost in life too late.” 

Almost tearfully, Gwen exclaimed, “Darling, my 
darling . . .” 

'W 

J UST then, Bunny came in to tell Raffles that his 
car was ready, while Crowley and Mrs. Frayle and 
another group brought the news that Lord Melrose 
had offered Inspector McKenzie, the guests or anyone 
who found trace of the necklace a thousand pounds 
reward. 

Raffles whistled when he heard of it. "1 could 
do with that, all right. But we’ve got to go. Come 
on, Bunny.” And without turning, he walked out to 
the car with Lord Melrose, who promised to make 
his adieus to her ladyship and the guests. In a min¬ 
ute, Raffles and Bunny were on their way to London. 

Gwen stood for a long time on the terrace, watch¬ 
ing the distant cloud of dust that was the last sign 
of Raffles. She had many disturbing thoughts. 

At breakfast, Lady Melrose had rehearsed her 
story of the robbery. Quite freely, she had acknowl¬ 
edged that the idea of wearing the necklace originated 
with Raffles, not her. He, too, had suggested that 
she send down the empty box to be locked in the 
safe. 

Gwen remembered, too, meeting Raffles in the hall¬ 
way a few seconds after the alarm had been sounded. 
He was coming toward his room, not from it. Where 
could he have been. What could that have meant? 

What meaning had these strange threats of Craw¬ 
shaw as the police took him away? Obviously, he 
had a grievance against Raffles. Why? Surely they 
weren't friends? It must have been their first meet¬ 
ing. And Crawshaw must have been tricked. Other¬ 
wise, why should he want revenge? They had never 
met before, or Crawshaw would have known Raffles’ 
name. 

But what seemed most frightening to her was Raf¬ 
fles’ confession. She didn’t know which he meant her 
to believe,—his confession of guilt, or his declaration 
of love. Still, he didn’t confess any crime. Maybe 
he had committed none. 

Her head throbbed and her eyes ached just from 
thinking about it. He couldn’t be guilty of such 
crimes and still love her. But still, that was his con¬ 
fession. That’s what took him away, what prompted 
that strained farewell. Gwen could think of no 
answer. The more damning the case, the more sure 
she was, she loved him. 

I N the library, McKenzie and Lord Melrose were dis¬ 
cussing the robbery. 

Melrose explained to him that early that morning, 
Crawshaw had been taken from the village jail to 
London. There, acting on a theory of the Inspec¬ 
tor’s, he was to be allowed to escape. 

“We feel sure that Crawshaw didn’t get the dia¬ 
monds,” the Inspector repeated, “but he knows who 
got them. He knows how they were taken. Maybe 
he had a hand in it. What my men must do now is 
to watch him, every step he takes for the next day 
or two.” 

"If our suspicions that he is going to look for Mr. 
Raffles are just, we’ll have the goods on them pretty 
soon,” McKenzie continued, thinking out loud. ‘'I’ll 
be in London in two hours. By that time, my men 
will have them both pretty well spotted. Crawshaw 
will get his man, and we’ll get them both. Again, 
it’s setting a thief to catch a thief.” 


G WEN felt a little ill from this monologue of Mc¬ 
Kenzie’s. It was like a death sentence, not only 
on Raffles, but on both of them. She steeled her face 
into an expressionless gaze and dug her nails into the 
palm of her hands in the effort to hide her feelings, 
her anxiety. 

She mounted the stairs, feeling weak. She wanted 
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to think, to help. From the window of her room, 
she looked over the rolling countryside, to the spot 
of dust where Raffles had disappeared. 

Another car was spinning out over the road. Her 
tear-filled eyes didn’t recognize it at first. It was 
McKenzie and his police, flying away to London, after 
Raffles. Yes, after Raffles. A man-hunt, a hunt for 
her man. Raffles had gone an hour ago; Crawshaw 
before that. Raffles didn't know that Crawshaw was 
hunting him. Perhaps he was “a killer.’’ 

With a start,—she almost shouted,—“I love him. 

I love him. It isn’t too late. I love him. 

Wildly, she ran down the stairs. Her hat sat on 
one side of her head. Her trench coat flew in the 
wind. Lord Melrose spun around as she ran into him 
on her way to the garage. Gwen was in a hurry; 
she had no time for apologies. 

Her tiny Austin was seen shooting down the dusty 
road. From the roar of the motor, they knew that 
she had opened her cut-out. Missing the main gate 
posts by an inch, she was on the high road in an 
instant. A trail of dust rising high into the air in 
a shower of white indicated her departure. 

Lord Melrose could only say, “My word!" as he 
watched the comet-like departure of his niece. “This 
is getting serious.” 

He walked back and forward for a few minutes. 
Then, calling a servant, he ordered, “Have the car 
brought at once for London. We may as well make 
a party of it.” 

He, too, was soon on his way to the city, the last 
of the cavalcade in search of Raffles. 

FIVE 

T HERE was an ominou8__look about the thick eve¬ 
ning fog in front of the Albany. Undoubtedly it 
was a night for high crime. An occasional straggler 
hurried by, his hands buried in his overcoat, his col¬ 
lar turned up, a sinister purpose in the guarded way 
in which he kept his head down as protection against 
the cold, gummy mist. Or so it seemed, anyway, to 
the three or four idlers that were scattered about the 
corner, carefully scrutinizing every passerby. Mc¬ 
Kenzie’s fine hand could be seen already. 

With a grinding of brakes and considerable more 
noise than seemed necessary, the low-slung Italian 
car of Raffles came to an abrupt stop in front of the 
door. Bunny and he were helping Barraclough in 
with the luggage, trying in the meanwhile, to quiet 
that worthy’s surprise at their premature return. 
Barraclough had a message. 

“A gentleman called, sir.’’ 

"Who?” 

"He didn’t give his name, sir. An elderly gentle¬ 
man. A Scotsman.” 

Raffles turned, startled. “Scotch? Young? Old? 
Short? Tall?” 

“Tall and elderly, sir. He seemed to feel the 
weather,” Barraclough answered. 

Raffles went to the window and looked out. Across 
the street there was a figure huddled against the wall. 
On the far corner, another stood, half buried in a 
paper that he held in front of him. Two men stood 
on the pavement beneath. Raffles shrugged, then 
smiled faintly. 

“Barraclough, I’ll tell you . . . don’t unpack the 

bags.” He turned to Bunny, “Will you take my car 
and drive to the airways office in the Haymarket? 
Book me a passage on the morning plane to Amster¬ 
dam.” 

“Amsterdam?” Bunny asked, surprised. 

“Here are the keys to the car . . . and ten 

pounds. Wait ... see who that is. 

B ARRACLOUGH went out while Raffles watched 
anxiously. In a minute, Gwen entered the room. 
Bunny left. 

"Hello, I drive fast, too,” Gwen said indifferently. 
"That’s evident.” 

“You’d better be leaving London." 

“Why?" Raffles asked. 

“Crawshaw’s escaped,” Gwen answered. 

“No!" 

“McKenzie let him go. Set a thief to catch a thief, 
McKenzie said. What do you think of it?” 

“Ohl Yes . . . ’ Raffles was lost in thought. 

Gwen continued, “I heard Crawshaw threaten ygu 
last night. Lady Melrose told me that you knew the 
necklace wasn’t in the safe." 

"What else?” 

“You weren’t in your room when the alarm went 
off.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because, a few minutes later, I met you in the 
hallway on your way back to your room.” She 
turned to him. “Where did you steal this?” holding 
out the bracelet. 

Passionately earnest, Gwen asked him pleadingly, 
“How could you be such a fool?” 

“Lately, I’ve been wondering that myself. I prac¬ 
tically confessed to you this morning. You’d better 
turn your evidence over to the police. Why don’t 
you?” He held out the necklace. 

“Hide it! Hide it! I’ll find a way to get rid of it 
later.” 

"You?” Raffles asked incredulously. 

“I came to save you. I don’t care what you are. 
1 don’t care what you’ve been ... I love you,—the 
man you really are. And I’m going away with you,— 
to stay with you always." 


"I can’t let you do that." 

“Try and stop me.” 

"We’ll be refugees from justice! Imagine that, 
Gwen,—hiding from the police.” 

"What if we are,” she replied. “I’ll trust your 
wits to keep us from being caught. And the police 
will keep you from any more of this.” 

“Are you trying to make an honest man of me?" 

“Yes, and I shan’t love you any less for being that.” 

The doorbell rang. Barraclough went to answer it. 

“The police, probably,” Raffles said. “But 1 can 
face anything now.” He tossed the necklace into the 
tobacco jar. 

“Where can I go?” Gwen asked. 

“In there!” indicating the spare bedroom. 


I NSPECTOR McKENZIE strode in, a quizzical smile 
on his face. 

“You drive fast, too, Inspector.’ 

“I came by plane.” 

As the police officer sat down, he remarked cas¬ 
ually, “Crawshaw has escaped.” He watched Raffles 
closely to see the effect of this announcement. But 
there seemed to be none. 

"We were told that Crawshaw is lurking around in 
this neighborhood. He may be after you, Mr. Raffles. 
I’d like to look around to make sure.” 

McKenzie went from one room to the next. He 
peered into cupboards. He examined bathrooms. 
He ignored Raffles’ request that the privacy of his 
bedroom be undisturbed. He yanked the door open 
as Gwen walked out nonchalantly. 


M cKENZIE sat down again, bringing out his huge 
briar pipe. Gwen and Raffles exchanged glances, 
for the tobacco jar with the necklace was at his elbow. 
“Have a cigar, Inspector?” 

"Thanks. I’ll keep it for later.” 

“Have another for now,—these are especially fine.” 
“No, thanks,—there’s no dissuading a Scotchman 
when he wants his pipe.” But Raffles continued to 
insist, so much so that McKenzie became suspicious, 
for he was holding the tobacco jar in his hands by 
this time. 

“What's that?” Gwen asked startled. She went 
to the door opposite. McKenzie watched her every 
movement. While his interest was centered on her, 
Raffles easily extracted the necklace from the jar. 
He handed the tobacco to the Inspector, who sus¬ 
piciously filled his pipe. 

One of McKenzie’s men came in to report that 
Crawshaw had been traced to the roof. Although 
they couldn’t be too sure in the fog, he said, they 
were almost certain that he was up among the house¬ 
tops somewhere. 

As they went out, the lieutenant said, “Shall I keep 
a man here at the door ip case Crawshaw tries to 
break in this way?” 

“Yes, in case Crawshaw tries to break in or Raf¬ 
fles breaks out,” he mumbled. “I think we’ve got 
him this time.” 


A T that very instant, Crawshaw had let himself 
down from the roof to the areaway opposite the 
spare bedroom of the Raffles flat. He deftly let 
himself in. 

“Hands up, both of you,” was the command that 
froze Raffles and Gwen as they turned to gaze at their 
not unexpected intruder. 

Crawshaw advanced. “My share! Either I get the 
sparklers or I get you.” 

"Mr. Crawshaw, nothing would please me more 
than to have you take that necklace out of these 
rooms with you. Unfortunately, I’ve only just now 
promised to return it to the Melrose family.” 

"Yes?” Crawshaw snorted. “Well, you don’t do 
me again.” He poked the gun into the stomach pit 
of Raffles. 

“I see. Let me ask you a question, Crawshaw. 
Have you ever heard a man condemned to death? I 
have. The judge puts the black cap on his head. 
The judge tells you that you’re to be taken back to 
the place from whence you came and thence to the 
place of execution to be hanged by the neck until 
you’re dead, and may the Lord have mercy upon 
your soul.” 

Crawshaw, looking at Raffles intently, was taken 
in. His gun wavered a little. He felt that he was 
face to face with an important decision. With a sud¬ 
den stroke, Raffles knocked the gun from his hand and 
Gwen, hastily picking it up, quickly put it into her 
own pocket. Crawshaw stood back, his arm stinging 
from the force of Raffles’ blow. 

"Too bad, Crawshaw,” Raffles said. “You’re shaky. 
Have a drink.” He poured the defeated burglar a 
stiff bracer. 

J UST then, shouts came from the bedroom. The 
police had found the means by which Crawshaw 
had made his entrance. One by one, he heard them 
drop into the areaway. In a minute, he knew they 
would be in the living room again. 


"Gwen, drink your tea. Look surprised if the 
officers come in. You, Crawshaw, come with me.” 
He pointed to the other bedroom. As Crawshaw went 
ahead, Raffles raised the lid of the tobacco jar, and 
inserting the sparkling necklace that he brought out 
of his pocket, carefully replaced the top. Then he 
followed Crawshaw into the bedroom. The voices of 
the police re-entering the apartment became plainer. 

“They’ve got your rope, so there’s no use trying 
to get it,” Raffles said. He reached down and adjusted 
a light piece of Manila hemp around a steam pipe. 
The other end he dropped quickly to the alley only 
fifty feet below. 

“Quick, now. But wait. Have you any money?” 
Crawshaw shook his head. “Here’s twenty pounds. 
Give me that chloroform. Now, out with.you! On 
your way!” 


A S Raffles saw Crawshaw swing himself quickly out 
of the window and down the rope to freedom, he 
threw himself on the bed. His handkerchief had 
already been saturated with the drug. As the officers 
pushed in the door, the powerful odor at once struck 
their nostrils. Raffles was stretched out, lifeless, 
apparently. 

“He's been chloroformed. Come, let’s drag him 
out,” McKenzie said. 

Ten minutes later. Raffles was already beginning to 
revive. Lord Melrose had arrived and Bunny had 
returned. All stood about^looking at him. McKen¬ 
zie had been watching Bunny. With a quick move¬ 
ment, he snatched the airways ticket out of his inner 
pocket. 

Looking at them, he remarked, "Amsterdam, eh? 
That’s the great diamond market. 

“V^hat have you there, Inspector? Raffles asked. 

“Tickets to Amsterdam,” was the answer. “But 
you won't need them. _ Instead, 1 ve a warrant for 
your arrest,—aren t you the Amateur Cracksman? 

Raffles looked sheepish and still a little groggy 
from the effects of the drug. He nodded. 

Then as an afterthought, he raised his head to ask, 
“I say. Lord Melrose, does that offer of a thousand 
pounds still stand for the return of the necklace?” 

"Certainly, surely, why not? He looked askance 
at the Inspector, who offered no objection. 

“Good! Bunny, couldn’t you use a thousand 
pounds? I’m sure you could. If you’ll be good 
enough to get the necklace and give it to Lord Mel¬ 
rose . . . you’ll find it there, in that tobacco jar.” 

McKenzie dropped his pipe in surprise. “Well, 
I’ll be ...” 


T URNING to the Inspector after he had the necklace 
safe again in his pocket, Lord Melrose said, We ve 
got this back. You can’t go any further. 1 won't 
have my family in this scandal . . . 

"You needn’t be afraid, Lord Melrose. The war¬ 
rant charges him with the theft of an emerald and 
diamond bracelet.” 

“Here that is,—that’s restored,” Gwen said. She 
tossed the bracelet on the table, as she crossed the 
room to hand Raffles something. “I’m sorry things 
had to end this way. Crawshaw left this for you.” 

Raffles felt a revolver being pressed into his hands. 
“Can you use it?” she asked. 

Suddenly, Raffles stood up. "Inspector, you’ve got 
your necklace and your bracelet, but not me. 

He knocked over a chair in front of McKenzie 
and in one frenzied leap, was out of the room and 
into the library beyond. The door slammed and 
three heavy metal bolts shot into place. 

“Look out!” 

“Get after him!” 

“Good heavens!” 

“Break open the door!” 

Everyone had a different suggestion. Grabbing a 
fire axe from the hallway, one of McKenzie s men 
began to chop down the door. When McKenzie, fol¬ 
lowed by his men, entered the room that was thought 
to be Raffles’ refuge, they found the window open. 
The windows were examined, and the service entrance 
beyond. 

Barraclough and Bunny, standing with Gwen in the 
living room, were startled. Raffles peered at them 
from the door of the great grandfather clock. 

“Close that broken door again, Bunny, and you, 
Barraclough, hold it as tightly as you can. 1 want 
to talk to Gwen alone.” 

From the library could be heard the shouts of the 
police, trying to trace his descent to the street below. 
Excitedly, Gwen asked Raffles, “Where are you go- 

ing?" 

“Wherever you’ll join me.” 

“Paris, on the twelfth,—the Dorsay. If I ever 
get out of here.” Her hand went out to him. He 
kissed iT fervently. 

Bunny called to him, “They’re coming back, better 
go quick!” 

Raffles picked up McKenzie’s great coat and tweed 
hat. Into the open door of the clock he stepped as 
he shouted his farewell. In a minute, he was on the 
street, colliding with his searchers. A cab stopped. 

Imitating McKenzie’s heavy Scotch accent, Raffles 
ordered, “Scotland Yard . . . no, no, maybe not, 

you’d better make it Victoria Station.” 

“Certainly, Inspector,” the cabby nodded, as his 
bus trundled noisily down the street. 

THE END 


HPHEY loved Kim for his polish, his immaculate drawing 
room presence, his enduring loyalty, his gallantry! 
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An Amateur Cracksman-But an Expert in Love! 


The Talking Screen’s Most Distinguished 
Personality in his Finest Production 


-mt RONALD 
COLMAN 

RAFFLES' 


"Raffles," the most delightful and lovable 
character of modern times!—the role fits the mag¬ 
netic personality of Ronald Colman as his Bond 
Street clothes fit the man! Debonair . . . 

A handsome rascal who fas- 


From the novel by E. W. Hornung and the play by E. W. Hornung 
and Eugene W. Presbrey. Adaptation by Sidney Howard. 


Audacious 

cinated women. A Don Juan with hearts, a Captain Kidd with 
diamonds— such is "Raffles," the amateur cracksman! * • * * 


There is dash, daring and spirited adventure to the Colman por¬ 
trayal; it sparkles with humor and fascinates with its wealth of romance 
and tender passion. As "Raffles," the daring adventurer, the ardent 
lover, the charming rogue with his suave manners and nimble fingers, 
his gracious smile and beguiling tongue, Ronald Colman brings the 
most entertaining companion you have ever met in a theatre. * • 


UNITED ARTISTS' THE R 


(Use space below for your local theatre imprint and billing) 

HERE IS THE PLAN OF THIS SCREEN 
STORY MAGAZINE 


Arrange with your newspaper to reprint this magazine section (either 
black and white or with color) as a supplement. Many newspapers now can 
use a color tint on their presses. 

Or theatres can have this magazine reprinted independently as a 
throwaway. Use any tint for color blocks, light red, violet, green, blue 
or yellow. Print on news stock or on super. 

The entire magazine comes in mat form, including type and illustra¬ 
tions and color blocks; sold as a unit at $5. for the complete set of mats. 
Order from United Artists exchanges. 

The mats are made up in pages of 16 inches in depth. But by dis¬ 
carding the streamer captions at the bottom of each page, the mats can be 
used for pages 14 Yz inches deep, or regular "tabloid” dze. 


Any part of this magazine can be dropped out for the insertion of 
co-operative ads or your own special text. 

You can also use this magazine as a clip sheet. Or the serial can be 
clipped as copy for a seven day serial in a newspaper. 

Some illustrations in this magazine are available also as separate 
mats full captioned. They are as follows: 

Order No. 4 T-wo-Col. Scene Colman, Francis, Bruce 

(Mat 10c, Cut SOc)_ Page 2 

Order No. 9 Two-Col. Cartoon Colman (Mat 10 c, Cut 50c)- Page 3 

Order No. 3 Two-Col. Scene Colman, Francis (Mat 10c, Cut 50c )—Page 6 
Order No. 23 Five Col. Ad (Mat 40c, Cut $1.25)- Page 8 








































RONALD COLMAN in “RAFFLES” 


Reviews and Advance Stories 





RONALD COLMAN IN A 
SCENE FROM “RAFFLES" 

7— One Col. Scene 
(Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 


Colman Goes Back to 
Brunettes After Six Years 


RONALD COLMAN, ^ of "RAFFLES" 

1—Two Col. Colman Star Head (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


Colman Makes Fascinating "Raffles’’ in 

Highly Entertaining Talker of That Name 


(REVIEW) 

Ronald Colman as that most fa¬ 
mous of all gentleman crooks, 
“Raffles," cavorts at his adventur¬ 
ous best in a stirring photoplay now 
on view at the.... theatre. Samuel 
Goldwyn presents this United Artists 
picture as a successor to “Bulldog 
Drummond,” in which the famous 
English star perpetuates his alle¬ 
giance to detective thrillers. 

“Raffles” is Colman’s third suc¬ 
cessive criminal talking film. The 
first, “Bulldog Drummond,” re¬ 
vealed Colman in pursuit of crim¬ 
inals. The second, “Condemned!” 
showed him a convict, held in the 
tropic fastness of Devil’s Island. 
“Raffles,” the third, shows him as 
an amateur criminal, desperately 
trying to elude the law. 

Kay Francis, she of the dark eyes 
and the glossy black hair and the 
piquantly upturned nose, is Col¬ 
man’s leading lady in the picture. 
Which, incidentally, will show Col¬ 
man making love to a brunette for 
the first time in many years, six to 
be exact. Blondes there have been 

-Ann Harding, Joan Bennett, Vil- 

ma Banky, Lily Damita, Lillian Gish 
and Constance Talmadge, but not 
a brunette until Producer Goldwyn 
picked Miss Francis. 

David Torrence, who was the 
doughty banker of “Disraeli,” has 
the role of Inspector McKenzie of 
Scotland Yard. The veteran Fred¬ 
erick Kerr is the Lord Melrose of 
the piece, while Alison Skipworth, 
who has an equal number of the 
spoken stage’s service stripes, is his 
screen spouse. 

Frances Dade and Bramwell Flet¬ 
cher, both new to pictures, make 
their first bow in “Raffles.” Her 
success in the Colman picture has 
already brought Miss Dade parts in 
“He Knew Women” with Lowell 
Sherman and another with Cyril 
Maude in “Grumpy.” Bramwell 
Fletcher has been equally success¬ 
ful. 

The story of Raffles’ adventures, 
told and retold for the last twenty- 
five years on the stage, in fiction 
and on the screen, has become so 
well known that it has made the 
name of the hero a word in 
everyday language. Samuel Gold¬ 
wyn assigned Sidney Howard to the 
task of modernizing these legends, 
to thrill this generation as it did 
the last. 

The story, briefly, is that of the 
society burglar, gentleman born and 
bred, who robs for adventure, 


not for profit. Having found the 
girl of his heart, he commits one 
last robbery, that of a diamond 
bracelet, and then swears to follow 
an upright and honest life. Grave 
complications develop when his best 
friend becomes involved in a bad 
check charge. To Raffles is pre¬ 
sented the task of making good the 
bad check. One last robbery 
the only solution. If he fails, 
Raffles knows that he will forever 
lose his freedom, his happiness, the 
girl he loves—everything. But his 
best friend is helpless. Raffles 
plunges in-his last crime. 

On the thrilling story of that 
farewell burglary, Raffles takes 
through the midnight excitement of 
the robbery, the chase and the cap¬ 
ture, the mystery of the fabulous 
Melrose necklace, a desperate thief 

intent upon revenge-this an even 

greater adventure. Then there is 
the gay social swirl—the silver and 
crystal finery of a dinner in the 
great hall of the Melrose castle, the 
jewelled, gorgeously gowned throng 
at the Embassy Club, London, and, 
its reflection of England, a big 
league cricket match, seen on the 
screen for the first time. 

The technical staff that has been 
associated with Samuel Goldwyn’; 
recent pictures, “Condemned!” and 
“Bulldog Drummond” is again re¬ 
sponsible for the visual brilliancy of 
his newest picture. William Cam¬ 
eron Menzies and Park French col¬ 
laborated in the designment. Gregg 
Toland and George Barnes are re- 
iponsible for the photography. 


5000 Watch Filming of 
“Raffles” Cricket Game 


Five thousand people in Holly¬ 
wood journeyed out to the Midwick 
Country Club near Hollywood re¬ 
cently to watch the filming of the 
Cricket sequence in Ronald Col¬ 
man’s “Raffles,” which comes to 

the . theatre, 

on . Twenty-four 

of the best cricketers in the world 
were recruited from the Hollywood 
English colony and the game was 
the first ever played on the West 
Coast. This episode furnishes one 
of the highlights for Mr. Colman’s 
greatest adventure film based on 
the exploits of one of England’s 
greatest crime geniuses. In sup¬ 
port of the star appears a well- 
known cast including Kay Francis, 
and David Torrence. 


'Raffles” Portrayer 

Respected by Crooks 


To the legend and fame of 
‘Raffles" there is an intimate asso¬ 
ciation in the careers of many great 
actors. In the early years of this 
century, the late Kyrle Bellew daz¬ 
zled the matinee ladies into fits of 
ecstasy as the suave gentlemen 
genius of crime. Ronald Colman’s 
new enactment of the famous role, 
to be seen when Samuel Goldwyn’s 
production of “Raffles” comes to 
the.theatre, re¬ 

vives many of the anecdotes that 
were told when the character was 
introduced to New York and Lon¬ 
don. 

Raffles,” the play, came to New 
York on the tail end of a series of 
daring jewel robberies. Almost ov¬ 
ernight, the name of Hornung’s 
light-fingered burglar was grafted 
into the language as a synonym for 
gentleman crook. It appeared reg¬ 
ularly in the headlines. It was a 
fine thing for the box office, for the 
play took, after several weeks of 
indecision, and became an outstand- 
g success. But it was less fortu¬ 
nate for the late Kyrle Bellew, who 
played the name part. 

He remained the matinee idol of 
the day, or perhaps became an even 
greater one, if that were possible. 
But people took him seriously. They 
believed in him as a very skillful 
and light-fingered gentleman. He 
still liked by New York’s “four 
hundred"; he still visited the first 
families. One week-end, he was a 
house guest at a great Long Island 
mansion. A restless movement out¬ 
side his door kept him from sleep¬ 
ing. He opened it to see the but¬ 
ler, d-ligently standing guard The 
:planation was obvious: as long 
as he knew where this stage Raffles 
was, the host would have no con 
cern about the family jewelry and 
silver. 

Cosmo Kyrle Bellew, son of the 
late star, appeared with Colman in 
“The Magic Flame.” Young Bellew 
recalls vividly of his father telling 
of the many unusual predicaments 
that the part created for him. For 
nstance, crooks and the underworld 
took the play seriously, too. Many 
of them wormed their way to his 
dressing room or to the hotel, try- 
ng to interest the great stage crook 
n nefarious burglaries and smug- 
glery. Frequently, Mr. Bellew re¬ 
ceived a dozen tips a day. None 
would ever accept his word for it 
that off stage and out of the theatre, 
the great actor wasn’t at all inter¬ 
ested in burglary. 


Ronald Colman star of "Raffles” 
2a—One Col. Colman Star Head 
(Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 


In England, the play was intro¬ 
duced a year or more later. For 
some months in advance, the rumor 
was general that Lawrence D’Orsay 
was to play the Kyrle Bellew part. 
In America, he had originated the 

English swell’’ type-in "So This 

Is London,” “Trelawney of the 
Welles” and other successes. He 
was the logical choice for the role. 
Sir Gerald DuMaurier finally re¬ 
ceived the assignment to the amaze¬ 
ment of everyone. As in America, 
the play did not become popular 
immediately. When it did, though, 
Sir Gerald became as insolubly iden¬ 
tified with Raffles in England as 
Kyrle Bellew was in America. 

Sir Gerald says that “Raffles” was 
the late King Edward's favorite 
play. Soon after the war started, 
DuMaurier was called to the colors. 
He closed his current revival that 
had run to 179 performances at 
Wyndham’s Theatre. The original 
engagement was 351. He recall; 


A dark haired lady has been cast 
opposite Ronald Colman for the 
first time in six years. The picture 
which this variation takes place 
the star’s third and latest talking 
film-play, “Raffles,” the romantic 
melodrama which comes to the 

.theatre on. 

The lucky lady is Kay Francis. She 
is the only brunette to play oppo¬ 
site the English favorite since he 
made his first Hollywood picture, 
‘Tarnish’’ in which May McAvoy 
was the feminine lead. 

Since then the career of Ronald 
Colman can almost be told in terms 
f leading ladies. “The White Sis- 
er” and “Romola” notwithstand¬ 
ing, Colman was more of a leading 
man to May McAvoy in "Tarnish” 
than she was leading lady to him. 
A similar statement might have been 
made later when he played with 
Constance Talmadge in “Her Sister 
From Paris.” Miss Talmadge was 
a great star; Colman was still merely 
a promising beginner. 

Then Colman’s mentor, Samuel 
Goldwyn, united him for the hrst 
time on the screen with the newly 
arrived Hungarian lady, Vilma 
Banky. “The Dark Angel” was 
completed in October, 1925. It 
was the beginning of a screen duet 
that became one of the traditions 
of motion pictures. Her hair, her 
radiant face, so sensitive and reflec¬ 
tive, and the rich, golden loveliness 
of her hair opposite Colman’s dark¬ 
eyed Latin features proved an irre¬ 
sistible magnet to picture fans all 
over the world. 

Having proven so tremendously 
effective in “The Dark Angel,” he 
continued with Miss Banky through 
“The Winning of Barbara Worth,” 
‘The Night of Love," and “The 
Magic Flame.” Then, with “Two 
Lovers,” a picturization of the Bar¬ 
oness Orczy’s novel, “Leatherface," 
Goldwyn announced that Colman 
and Banky had played their last pic¬ 
ture together, and that henceforth, 
words to that effect,—they 
would be starred separately. A new 
leading lady had to be found for 
Colman. 

From the music halls of Paris, 
Goldwyn brought Lily Damita. Her 
tiger-lily brilliance lighted only one 
of Colman’s pictures, "The Rescue.” 
She was loaned to G-M-G. for “The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey" and later 
to Fox for “The Cock-Eyed World.” 
World.” 

Talking pictures had come to 
further complicate the task of find¬ 
ing a partner for Colman in “Bull¬ 
dog Drummond.” Joan Bennett, 
fresh from a small speaking part in 
her father’s play, “Jarnegan,” was 
selected. Like Miss Damita and 
Miss Banky, it was her first screen 
part. The colossal success of 
‘Drummond” not only re-establish¬ 
ed Colman in the new medium of 
talking pictures, but it made a first 
rate screen luminary of Miss Ben¬ 
nett. 

For the heavy dramatic intensity 
of “Condemned!” a tried and estab¬ 
lished actress had to be found. Ann 
Harding, a pre-eminent stage play¬ 
er, but still a recruit to talking pic¬ 
tures, was given the role of Madam 
Vidal, and made so conspicuous a 
hit of it that she is now starred 
Pathe pictures. 

All of these ladies have been 
blondes, varying in shade from the 
luminous straw-colored locks of 
Miss Harding to the reddish-gold 
tresses of Miss Damita. They be¬ 
came a legend for Colman. Goldwyn 
decided to end it. 

Kay Francis, whose fine perform¬ 
ance in “Street of Chance” contrib- 
ted largely to its success, was 
selected for “Raffles,” thus break¬ 
ing a six-year spell. What the fu¬ 
ture holds for Colman, he doesn’t 
even pretend to know. He has no 
preferences, he says. 


that during the first few days of the 
war, after Court had banned all 
public appearances for royalty, he 
noted in the imperial box a veiled 
lady. 

In the intermission, he was called 
to the Royal Box and presented to 
H. M. Queen Alexandra, who had 
evidently overlooked the court rules 
to see one of the last presentations 
of the famous play. 

Since the war, there have been 
few performances of “Raffles,” 
whether in England or America. 
Sir Gerald writes, “I have often 
been asked to revive Hornung’s 
play, but for many reasons, chiefly 
sentimental, I have declined.” 


(REVIEW) 


Out of the maze of romantic 
antiquity, “Raffles, the Amateur 
Cracksman” strides the screen 


again. 

And surely no “Raffles” has ever 
brought to the familiar role of the 
dashing thief such amazing likabil- 
ity as Ronald Colman portrays at 

the .theatre, 

where Samuel Goldwyn s all-talking 
version of the internationally fa¬ 
mous melodrama opened yesterday. 


Colman undoubtedly makes the 
"cracksman” the most lovable role 
he has ever brought to the screen 
The character is a combination of 
“Drummond” with all that bold 
fighter's humor, but not his wise 
cracks, and the “Michel ’ of Con¬ 
demned!” but with refinement. 


The story also bears the marks of 
careful craftsmanship. It opens with 
Raffles as the clever crook invad 
ing a stylish London jeweler’s in 
search of a suitable braaelet for hi 
lady love. Thus located, the scene 
shifts abruptly to a London night¬ 
club where the crook proposes mat 
rimony and is accepted. Lady Gwen, 
portrayed by Kay Francis, is an in 
novation among Colman heroines, a 
gorgeous brunette and incidentally 
the first dark-haired leading ladj 
ever to play opposite that romantit 
hero. 

Inspired by her love, the Cracks 
man quits his life of crime and ex 
citement only to be inevitably 
brought back to it by the need o, 
a friend. He journeys to the coun¬ 
try home of Lord and Lady Melrose 
in search of the famous Melrose 
diamonds—and while there, shows 
his skill as the most famous crick¬ 
eter in all England. 

The cricket scenes are the first 
ever brought to the American 
screen, and are magnificently done. 
Colman makes the game so attrac¬ 
tive that undoubtedly many an 
American boy will seek to intro¬ 
duce the game among his friends 
as a substitute for baseball. 

From the Melrose dinner, pic¬ 
tured with all the beauty and sub¬ 
tlety that can characterize high so¬ 
ciety life, Raffles turns to the busi¬ 
ness at hand. From that point the 
action grows faster and faster with 
the crook pitting his wits against 
that clever Scotch detective. Inspec¬ 
tor McKenzie of Scotland Yard. The 
role is marvelously played by David 
Torrence. 


Alison Skipworth, of the New 
York stage, likewise contributes a 
notable performance as Lady Mel- 
jrose, while Fred Kerr as Lord Mel¬ 
rose is equally commendable. 


The photography by George 
Barnes and Gregg Toland is near 
perfection. These two cameramen 
have filmed every Colman produc¬ 
tion since the days of “The Dark 
Angel,” and their skill seems con¬ 
stantly more effective. 

Altogether, “Raffles” is a produc¬ 
tion such as comes to our screens 
but rarely—perhaps once or twice 
in a season. It is likewise a produc¬ 
tion which every member of the 
family will enjoy. Don’t miss it. 


Colman Is Delightful 

in Romantic Melodrama 
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K^ay Francis ‘Displays V^ew Creations in Ronald Colman’s “D^affles” 


22—Three Col. Kay Francis Feature (Mat 20c; Cut 75c) 


KAY FRANCIS IS 

STYLE INNOVATOR 


Colman’s Leading Lady in 
"Raffles” Brings Back 
Grecian Modes 


In the salons of New York and 
Paris, the tendency toward classic 
formality becomes more and more 
pronounced. Women cultivate the 
grand manner; they wear gowns 
with trains again, and men assume 
the tailed dignity of full dress. 

Kay Francis, the patrician bru¬ 
nette who appears opposite Ronald 
Colman in “Raffles,” which comes 

to the .theatre 

on . reveals in her 

wardrobe a new note in evening 
things. Against the contrast of 
Colman's severely austere evening 
clothes, Miss Francis wears an en¬ 
semble of Grecian influence. 

The gown itself is of white crepe 
moracain, one of the loveliest of 
the fall season’s new materials. 
The draped cowl neckline and the 
white strass embroidery which runs 
on the diagonal accentuates the 
simplicity of line. The skirt, which 
is full and circular, has two long 
panels that trail the floor at the 
back. 

The Wrap of the evening en¬ 
semble worn by Miss Francis de¬ 
notes the tendency newer wraps are 
showing to be very much longer in 
front than in back. It is of em¬ 
erald green transparent velvet and 
its sleeves show new interest in 
draping. The huge collar, which 
is of hare, frames the face. Emerald 
green satin slippers and diamond and 
emerald jewelry complete the cos¬ 
tume. 


PLANT THESE SHORTS 
IN YOUR NEWSPAPERS 


The late King Edward found 
"Raffles," Ronald Colman’s new 
talking picture, which comes to the 

.theatre on. 

very much to his liking in its orig¬ 
inal stage form. His highness saw 
the famous Sir Gerald DuMaurier 
play the part a dozen times. 

* * * 

Portable microphones appeared 
on a talking picture set for the first 
time during the production of 
“Raffles," Ronald Colman’s new 
thriller-romance, which comes to 

the . theatre on 

.The device reg¬ 
istered Colman’s voice as the star 
climbed stairs and drove a car. 


It is a moot question these days 
whether gentlemen prefer blondes 
or brunettes. Ronald Colman, fa¬ 
mous screen star and a gentleman 
if ever there was one, for six years 
had only flaxen-haired damsels for 
his heroines. But times have changed 
and now in “Raffles” the famous 
crook melodrama which comes to 

the. theatre, he 

makes romantic overtures to bru¬ 
nette Kay Francis. 

* * * 

Many famous actors have essayed 
the role which Ronald Colman plays 
in his latest talking picture “Raffles," 
the mystery romance which comes 

to the .theatre 

on . Great 

“Raffles” of the past were Kyrle 
Bellew, who played the part on the 
American stage, and Sir Gerald Du 


Maurier, the famous English delin¬ 
eator of the Amateur Cracksman. 
House Peters and John Barrymore 
brought the character to the screen 
in silent pictures. 

* # * 

Youth has its day in "Raffles,” 
the new Ronald Colman starring 
vehicle, which comes to the 

. theatre on 

.In it two young¬ 
sters make their debut on the talk¬ 
ing screen. They are Bramwell 
Fletcher, who came from England 
in the film, and Frances Dade, prom¬ 
ising young actress from Philadel¬ 
phia. Through Samuel Goldwyn’s 
sponsorship both are now rated as 
full-fledged film feature players. 

* * * 

So splendid a job did the press 
declare Wilson Benge had made of 


his part of Ronald Colman’s valet 

in “Bulldog Drummond,” that pro¬ 
ducer Samuel Goldwyn had no al¬ 
ternative but to re-engage the gifted 
character actor for a similar role 
in Colman’s newest talking thriller, 
“Raffles,” which comes to the 
.. theatre on 


England was the spot selected by 
Ronald Colman to spend his vaca¬ 
tion when production on his new 
picture “Raffles,” which comes to 

the . theatre on 

.was finished. 

This is the star’s first holiday since 
he returned to Hollywood some nine 
months ago to make “Bulldog Drum¬ 
mond.” On his return, Colman 
will go to work on a new picture 
being especially written for him by 
Frederick Lonsdale. 



RONALD COLMAN IN A 
SCENE FROM "RAFFLES" 


8—One Col. Scene 
(Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 


COLMAN UNDERGOES 
CHANGE IN TALKERS 


No longer is Ronald Colman the 
sad, silent lover of other days. A 
figure of humor, of romance, of ad¬ 
venture has sprung up to replace 
the long suffering one. That this 
change has been justified is attested 
by the tremendous reception given 
the star’s first two talking pictures 
both of which feature Colman’s new 
screen personality. “Raffles,” the 
famous star’s latest vehicle, which 

comes to the .. 

theatre on .. is 

the outstanding manifestation of his 
new spirit. 



RONALD „ 
COLMAN £? 
RAFFLES'? 


Miniature Reproduction of 
11—Four Col. Ad—Mat 30c; Cut $1 


HERALDS COST 



PER THOUSAND 

They Send Box'Office Records 
Soaring Up to New Highs 


1. This Herald is the standard attrac¬ 
tive two-color 6x8 inch accessory 
shown on the right. The back page 
has been left blank for theatre imprint 
and the imprint of local advertisers who 
will share the cost with you. 





















































































ACCESSORIES ORDER BLANK 

RONALD COLMAN 

in 

“RAFFLES” 

UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 

Send to 

Manager ___ 

Name of Theatre_ 

Town---State- 


Price 

How Many 

$0.15 
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.90 
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(These Prices Prevail for United States Only) 


Amount 


POSTERS (Lithographed): 

One Sheet, No. 1_ 

One Sheet, No. 2_ 

Three Sheet, No. 1_ 

Three Sheet, No. 2_ 

Six Sheet . 


Twenty-four Sheet _ 

WINDOW CARD (Lithographed) 


BLACK AND WHITE SQUEEGEE PHOTOS, 8x10: 
All purposes (30 in set; including newspaper, lobby, 

star heads) _ 

Special First Run Stills (20 in set) 

Single Copies, Squeegee Photos_ 

LOBBY DISPLAY CARDS: 

Hand colored, 22 x 28, each_ 

Hand colored, 11 x 14, set of eight 


INSERT CARD, Hand Colored, 14 x 36, each 

SLIDE No. 1_ 

SLIDE No. 2_ 


HERALDS (See back of publicity section), per 1,000- 

1—Two Col. Ronald Colman Star Scene Head_ 


Thumbnail Sketch_ 

2 a—One Col. Colman Star Scene Head . 

2 b—Thumbnail Colman Sketch_ 

3—Two Col. Scene—Lovers at Safe_ 


4— Two Col. Scene—Colman and Two Women 

5— One Col. Scene—Colman at Safe_ 

6— One Col. Scene—Lovers Alarmed_ 

7— One Col. Scene—Colman Aids Crook Escape . 

8— One Col. Scene—Lovers Smiling_ 

9— Two Col. Colman Cartoon _ 

10— Two Col. Colman Wash Drawing___ 

11— Four-Col. Ad. ___ 

12— Three Col. Ad._ 

13— Three Col. Ad._ 

14— Two Col. Ad._ 

15— Two Col. Ad.___-_ 

16— One Col. Ad._ 

17— One Col. Ad.___ 

18— One Col. Ad. Slug_ 

19— Two Col. Ad. Slug_ 


* 21 - 


on one Five Col. Mat $1.00; Cuts each $1.25) 


Colors (Available in Mat Form Only) 

22— Three-Col. Kay Francis Feature_ 

23— Five-Col. Ad _ 


*Sold by the Set Only. 

Complete Set of "RAFFLES” Mats_ 

Complete Set of? "RAFFLES” Cuts_16.20 

Trailer from National Screen Service 
Music Cues Gratis 


Apply at your nearest United Artists Exchange for Cuts and Mats! 
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Music Scores and Cues 

Special Orchestra Scores, comprising the 
authorized themes for "Raffles" for both 
small and large orchestras, may be rented 
or purchased from 

PHOTOPLAY MUSIC CO., Inc. 

1520 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Music Cue Sheets on "Raffles" may be 
obtained gratis at all United Artists ex¬ 
changes. 

Cuts and Mats 

Apply at your nearest United Artists ex¬ 
change for cuts and mats on "Raffles." See 
price list attached to this Campaign Book. 

8x10 Stills 

Black and White Photos including star 
heads, close-ups, scene shots and novelty 
shots for ads, publicity, lobby display and 
window display are to be had in sets of 30 
at $3.00, and also a first run set of 20 at 
$2.00. The second set does not duplicate 
any of the stills available in the first set. 
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TALKING — 

National Screen Service issues a Regular 
Service Trailer 90 feet long, on every United 
Artists picture. It also issues De Luxe 
Sound Trailers, 250 feet long, on many 
United Artists pictures. National Screen 
Service prices are: $25 per month for a com¬ 
plete service (West of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, $30), by which the exhibitor gets a 
Regular Service Trailer on every picture he 
plays, regardless of what company's pictures 
they are. Nonsubscribers to the monthly 
service pay $5 per Regular Service Trailer, 
with $1.50 remitted when the trailer is re¬ 
turned. Four months after the release date 
of a picture, a Regular Service Trailer is 
rented at $2.50, with $1 back when it is re¬ 
turned. The Regular Service Trailer is silent. 

Talking Trailers 

Special Sound Trailers for "Raffles" are 
available from National Screen Service. 
Prices on application. 

Address all queries and orders to 

NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE, Inc. 

126 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

1922 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

810 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Size 14 x 36—Price 25c each 


Slide No. 2—Price 15c 
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Colored Lobby Displays 

Above .Eight II x I4's 

(Price, per set, 75 cents) 

Left and Right.Two 22 x 28 s 

(Price, each, 40 cents) 


Important Notice 


Exhibitors duly licensed to exhibit the picture mentioned 
herein are authorized to use the advertising material and 
ideas contained in this book solely for the purpose of 
exploiting the picture named herein and for no other pur¬ 
pose. The use of such advertising material and ideas by 
all other persons is prohibited. Any infringement of this 
registered copyright will be prosecuted under the law. 

Copyright MCMXXX by United Artists Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 
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